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REMARKS, 


THE REVEREND CHARLES WESTON. © 


* 
RRv. Sin, 3 

S you are the organ by which the Committee of 
A the Durham Aſſociation announce their opinions, 
hope I ſhall be excuſed in uſing you, alſo, as an inſtru- 
ment to convey my fentiments to them. At the ſame 
time, I amt ſolicitous to aſſure you, that whatever is ad- 
dreſſed to you in this letter is not intended to apply in 
your private capacity as an individual, but merely as the 
Chairman of a Committee, whoſe reſolut ons, _ 

publiſhed, are vouched to be genuine by the ſanction o 
your ſignature. Having thus diſclaimed every Idea of 
private animoſity, I ſhall proceed, with the leſs reſtraint, 

to the diſcuſſion of public affairs. | 

Perhaps, Sir, when you find yourſelf thus addreſſed, 
jou may expect, that he, who thus takes advantage of 
your candor in giving your name -to the public, ſhou'd 
exhibit a ſimilar proof in the ſubſcription of his own, 
Allow me, then, to apologize for the diſappointment of 
this expectation. If Truth be diſcovered in the reaſon- 
- 42 ue ing 
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ing of this anonymous letter, Mz Wzsroy, I am ſure, 
will take her by the hand, without the formality of 
being introduced by a maſter of the ceremonies ; and if 
the reaſoning be falſe, no name, I am perſuaded, could 
induce him to adopt its concluſions.—lf indeed the ſub. 
je& were a ſtatement of facts, where the aſſertion of the 
author was the ſole evidence of truth, his name would 
be a neceſſary index to thoſe circumſtances, which ſhould 
regulate the credibility of his atteſtation ; but I ſhall be 
careful not to introduce any facts, which are not ſancti- 
oned by public notoriety, or hiſtorians of indubitable 
authority, E | 

Having thus, I hope, obviated the objections to my 
addreſs in general, I proceed to the particular ſubje& of 
1t—an examination of the Reſolutions, which were not 
produced, for the edification of the public, till the 19th 
of Feb.' 1793, though adopted at a Meeting of your 
Committee on the 11th of the ſame month. 

Tou commence with declaring, that * The public 
ſentiment is almoſt unanimous on the expediency of the 
preſent aſſociations againſt Levellers and Republicans, 
and in ſupport of the preſent Conſtitution.” It is diffi- 
cult to diſcover what you here mean by an unanimity of 
ſentiment: for if even a very large majority of the pub- 
lic were to join in this opinion, it would be the ſtrongeſt 
poſſible proof, that theſe aſſociations were inexpedient. 
If, by this expreſſion you mean to aſſert, that the public 

ſentiment of Durham is almoſt unanimous in ſuch a de- 
claration, I muſt confeſs my ſurpriſe, that the event of 
the meeting, on Dec. 20, has made ſo little impreſſion 
on your minds : I muſt, therefore, call to your recollec- 
tion, that, on that day, a large majority of the inhabi- 

3 tants diſclaimed the views, and reprobated the ſenti- 
F ments of your ſociety. But this total diſſent you have 
| contracted into a mere © difference of opinion, on the 
exiſtence or non-exiſtence of ſeditious writings.” When 
you had proceeded ſo far, you might have ſafely decla- W .. 
red a perfed coalition; for it is falſe that the __— of 
| (. 
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Dec. 20, denied the “ exiſtence of ſeditious writings;“ 


but they denied the propriety of the meaſures propoſed io 


ſuppr eſs them, They maintained, that private individu- 
als ſhould not, © uncalled,” intrude upon the province 


of the magiſtrate ; and that * ſuch interference was un- 


neceſſary,” becauſe, the executive power was effectu- 
ally guarded againſt abuſes, of this nature.” (a) They 
conſidered men aſſociating for ſuch a purpoſe, as form- 
ing an inquiſitorial tribunal, ſubverſive of the peace and 
confidence of domeſtic life, —a tribunal aſſuming in its 
collective capacity the power of determining to be ſe- 
ditious writings and converſations of which the indivi- 
dual members had been the ſpies to procure informa- 
tion. So dangerous is the exerciſe of private judgment, 
on affairs of ſo delicate, and indefinite a nature, that the 
Conſtitution had confined. the power of proſecution. to 
an officer, whoſe re/ponfbility might ſecure it from abu/e. 
But the Gentlemen of theſe Aſſociations having preſu- 
med to execute the Law without Authority, have exten- 
ded its power without increafing its protection. The 
baleful effects of ſuch ſocieties are not confined to the 
Commencement of the proſecution. h When bodies 
« of men voluntarily intrude themſelves into a ſort of 
„ partnerſhip of authority with the executive power 
e and when the people (it theſe aſſociations continue to 
* ſpread as they have done) may be ſaid to be, in a man- 
* ner, repreſented by them, where 1s the accuſed to 
find juſtice among his peers, when arraigned by ſuch 
* combinations? Where is the boaſted trial by the 
*country, if the country is thus to become informer 
* and accuſer? Where is that cautious diſtruſt of accu- 
* ſation, which is at once our boaſt and our protection; 
* if the Grand Jury (or ſome of them) have brought in 
© the very bill, which they are to find, and have ſubſcri- 


* bed for the proſecution of it? What, then, muſt be 
the 


{a) See Moderator, P. 6. 
£/ See Declaration of the Friends of the Liberty of the Preis. Jan. 19. 
rs. 
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ce the tration of the accuſed, who are tried by ſuries 
< thus prejudiced, and condemned at the Court of 
& Quarter Seſſions, where many of his judges are the 
© very Gentlemen who have taken the lead in theſe 
& Afﬀociations ?** I mean not the leaſt difreſpect to the 
magiſtracy of this, or of any other county, but © the 
* beſt men may inadvertently place themſelves in a ſitu. 
ation abſolutely incompatible with their duties; our 
© natures are human, and we err when we conſider 
& them as divine.“ Nor 1s the trial by Jury the only 
ÞSulwark of Britiſh Liberty, which theſe Affociations 
threaten to deſtroy ; for the Liberty of the Preſs muſt 
ſoon be annihilated, if no man can write, but upon their 
principles, nor read with ſafety, what they do not ap. 
prove ; if we are to obey' their 'mandates, that, like 
general warrants, are iſſued for the ſuppreſſion of wri. 
tings, without any ſpecification but the vague epithet of 
ce ſeditious,“ which every one may apply to publications 
that militate againſt the intereſt of himſelf or his party, 
Before I proceed to an examination of your other 
reſolutions, allow me to deprecate the injuſtice of a cen» 
ſure, which I am perſuaded I ſhall very frequently incur, 
For I cannot poſſibly acquieſce in your deciſion, that 
* no man has a right to judge of private motives,” 
ſince by the depravity, or rectitude, of theſe alone, am [ 
enabled to diſtinguiſh between vice and virtue, If your i 
ofition were true, it would deprive the virtuous man 
of his reward in the public eſteem, and would ſhelter the 
villain from the contempt and hatred by which his con- 

duct is puniſhed. W | 
It is, however, the boaſt of Fngliſhmen to be judged 
by laws, which they have enaQted, and the Durham 
Aſſociation ſhall not be deprived of this valuable privi- 
lege. They have prohibited all men the right-to judge 
of private motives ;—by what right, then, do they de- 
clareè that “the perſons who compoſe the ſoeieties for 
« conſtitutional reformarion, are men of weak heads, of 10 


80 gad hearts, or deſperate fortune that © the ous ar 
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t claſs conſiſts of perſons of conſiderable talents, whd 
« under the influence of a fattious ſpirit are engaged in 
« attempts to promote public confuſion, in order to 
« realize the dreams of their unprincipled ambition.” c) 
Thus whatever be the juſtice of their maxim, their con- 
duct is at war with their principles. THT: 

In eſtabliſhing “the fulleſt evidence of ſeditious 
writings, and practices,“ they have not indeed had the 
audacity to quote the authority of Mr Dundas ; who 
was publicly convicted of a falſehood ; nor have they 
had the folly to cite the example of a manufaQurer of 
ſome thouſands of daggers, for the horrid purpoſes of 
zſſaſſination, when Mr Burke alone was able to produce 
one ;—but the nature of their evidence is equally in- 
definite and unauthenticated.— I hey appeal to the de- 
poſitions of maſter manufacturers, and others, and the 
legal conviction of many ſeditious offenders. The 
credit, due to the former aſſertion, may be collected 
from the truth of the latter : Mr Perry, Mr Paine, a 
priſoner in the Fleet, a poor ignorant bill-ſticker, and a 
drunken enthuſiaſt, with perhaps'a few others, are all, 
that the aſſociated aſſiſtants of the Attorney General, 
with the officious aid of anonymous Detractors, ſd) have 
been able to hold forth, as evidence to the public.— 
If theſe juſtify a recourſe to extraordinary precautions, 
if theſe are a vindication of the general alarm, I know 
not when the nation may hope fortranquillity ; ſince, I 
fear, it will be difficult to produce any period, in the 
Engliſh Hiſtory, when ſome unfortunate wretches have 
not been convicted of ſimilar offences. The preſent zra, 
however, we muſt acknowledge, affords inſtances of 


tumult unprecedented, in the Britiſh annals ; and as you 


have forgotten to adduce them, I will affiſt your's and 


the 


{c) For this ſentence ſee the firſt part of a Word in Seaſon : but the 
ſecond part of the ſame work, and indeed almoſt every Pamphlet, which 
they have circulated, afford abundant examples of the candid conſiſtency 
and the chriſtian ſpirit, in which they exerciſe this forbidden right. 

% See Thomas Law's Letter. | 
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the miniſter's memory, with the mention of the Birming» 
ham, the Cambridge, and the Mancheſter Riots. But 
here (as the Rev. Dr Parr obſerves) © the ſavage yell of 
Church and King” was the watchword of ſedition; and 
hence the filence of miniſters on this ſubject. In the 
ſpeech from the Throne, at the opening of the Seſſion of 
Parliament ſucceeding the Birmingham Riots, we are 
told of peace, procured by miniſterial mediation abroad, 
and plenty, increaſed by the ineſtimable bleſſings of a 
conſtitution uniting liberty and order at home. (e) Such 
were the profeſſions after the truly alarming Riots at 
Birmingham ;—compare theſe with the pretexts of the 
ſame miniſters for alarming the nation in the December 
of the fame year. Shall I venture to hint at your private 
motives for imitating miniſters in this fingular omiſſion ? 
Perh- ps you were conſcious, that yourſelves had contri- 
buted to foment a ſimilar ſpirit of diſorder, by the exaſ- 
perating abuſe of the Diſſenters which you circulated in 
the letter of Thomas Bull. Your retaining this unchnil- 
tian aſperſion on your brother proteſtants was a deviation 
from your uſual imitation of the mother ſociety, as op- 
probrious, as the omiſſion of it was a ſingular exception 
from their general conduct. | | 

But this general conduct of the aſſociation deters 
you not from declaring, that they © appear to have very 
<« efſentially contributed to counteract the efforts of the 
& ſeditious, and to allay the apprehenſions of thoſe, who 
& dreaded the ruinous conſequences of diſaffection and 
« {edition ?” No, Sir, theſe fears have ſubſided, be- 
cauſe they were unſupported by events, they have lan- 
guiſhed in ſpite of the efforts of ſuch ſocieties to excite 
them.—We may appeal to the inhabitants of Durham, 
whether, inſtead of any apprehenſions being allayed, 
they did not repoſe in tranquil confidence on the pro- 
tection of the Laws, till the preſent affociation ſpread the 


contagion of miniſterial alarm.— Perhaps your Commit- 
tee 


ſe King's Speech, Jan. 31, 1792. 
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ee may adopt the reſolutions of ſome / of the frater- 
nity, who though they ſee no cauſe of apprehenfion ex- 
iſting in the place of their eſtabliſhment, think proper to 
anticipate the dangers of reality, by cautionary phantoms 
of imagination. Such men ſhould be remanded to 
ſchool, where they may again learn the fable of the 
Shepherd's Boy, who, incurring the contempt of his 
neighbours, by. the ſpreading of cau/eleſs alarms, was 
left, on the real approach of the wolf to be devoured 
with his flock. But even admitting your principle, that 
ſuch aſſociations have actually produced the effects aſ- 
eribed to them, they at leaſt incur the charge of incon- 
ſiſtency, by continuing exertions, of which the purpoſe 
is already accompliſhed—ls it by ſuch inconſiſtency, 
that the Society of the Crown and Anchor“ have 
merited © the thanks”? of your committee? or is it be- 
cauſe thoſe men have been convicted of not only ſuffer- 
ing their own ſentiments to be warped by anonymous 
accuſations, but by communicating them to others have 
proved that their inclination to deitroy the characters 
perhaps of reſpectable men, is at leaſt coextenſive with 
their power men thus accuſed far from poſſeſſing the 
privilege of defence, are not even acquainted with the 
ſubject of accuſation. Is this the conduct, which de- 
mands the thanks of every friend to that Conſtitution, 
which has eſtabliſhed it as a fundamental law, that no one 
is to be condemned unheard ? But they will, perhaps, in 
extenuation of their fault allege, that no puniſhment is 
inflited in. conſequence. of ſuch accuſations; for to 
theſe men it may not ſeem a puniſhment to be deprived 
of the good opinion of their fellow - ſubſects.— They have 
declared, that © all private meetings, formed with a de- 
ſign to take cognizance of what is tranſacted by the 
Executive and Legiſlative Powers, are irregular,” (g 


and the long, or as it is commonly ſtyled, the yxgNsI1oN+D 
par- 


{f) At York, Stockton, &c. &c. 
Proceedings of the Crown and Anchor Aſſociation, Nov. 24, 


1792. : 
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parliament of Charles II. prepared a bill, by which no 
man dared to afk his neighbour to join him in a petition 
for relief to the king, or either houſe of parliament ( 
Hut are either of theſe kindred bodies of men entitled 
to the thanks of the real friends of a Conſtitution, whoſe 
chief praiſe has been its encouragement of free enquiry, 
and which has declared it to be“ the right of the ſub- 
jects to petition the king,” and that “ all commitments 
and proſecutions for fuch petitioning are illegal.” i) 
Or, perhaps, the committee deem their thanks due to 
this ſociety, for having impiouſly perverted the ſacred 
ſcriptures (&) themſelves, for the purpoſe of reviving 
the flaviſh doctrines of paſhve obedience, and the explo- 
ded nonſenſe of divine right in kings. Had the ſociety 
promulgated theſe principles in 1715, or 1745, princt- 
ples which evidently invalidate the title of the Houſe of 
Brunſwick to the throne, a proſecution for high treaſon 
might probably have been inſtituted againſt a conduct, 
for which the Durham Committee have now voted their 
thanks.——As I, however, profeſs myſelf a friend to the 
principles of the conſtitution, and a zealous adherent to 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the title of the preſent 
royal family to the throne, I approve not the conduct of 
the Gentlemen at the Crown and Anchor.—My opinion 
is that they have not been guided by patriotic, but by 
private motives—that they have ſought to ſupport mini- 
ſters, by whom they are fed, to perpetuate abuſes, which 
enable miniſters to feed them; and to divert the atten- 
tion of the people from neceſſary reform, by diffuſing ill 
grounded apprehenſions. Such is my opinion of the 
genuine Aﬀociator of the Crown and Anchor, —Such 
will be the opinion of the nation, which will ſoon be 

better able to judge of him, by ſeeing him in more con- 
Tpicuous ſtations—for the road he has choſen leads to 


preferment, —and the caterpillar that now gnaws and 
| cankers 


4 Hiſt, Eff. Eng. Conſt. 210. /i See Declaration of Rights, 
| {k) See Letter of Themas Buff. | 


( 
eankers the bud of liberty in darkneſs— will ſoon take 
wing and flit abroad at noon-day, in all the gaudy 
colours in which Oe, and Opalence, and Titles can ar- 
ray it.— Wiſting the Durham Committee all fuccefs in 
the ſame ſplendid progreſs, I ret urn to an examination 
of their preparatory reſolutions. | 

Your equivocal expreſſion of attachment to the pre- 
ſent Conſtitution having been defervedly reprobated,— 
to explain an ambiguous term, you have recourſe to an 
evaſive definition. Vou were preſſed to declare, whe- 
ther in avowing an attachment to the preſent Conſtitu- 
tion, you intended to include the preſent abuſes ? and 
you reply, that you © mean the Conſtitution as it eie 
at this day, with all the improvements, which have been 
introduced into it fince the revolution ;** and conſequently 
all the akhu/es which have crept into it fince the ſame pe- 
riod. This is the inevitable inference, though your 
policy declines the addition, 

But I hope I may be allowed to balance the mortifica- 
tion of this inference, by offering congratulations on the 
eaſy victory which you have obtained over thoſe ab- 
ſurd * advocates for reform, who with to reduce the Con. 
ſtitution to the ſtate, in which it was left at the Revolu- 
tion” And, as I have not been ſo fortunate as to meet 
with ſuch a ſubject of rational ridicule, I will eſteem it 
a favour, if you will point them out to me as objects for 
my mirth. You cannot poſſibly, I think, allude to thoſe 
men, who oppoſed you at the meeting of Dec. 20. For 
ſo far from wiſhing © to reduce the conſtitution to the 
fate, in which it was left at the revolution,” they ex- 
prefled (1) their gratitude for the many improvements, 
which had taken place /ince that æra; eſpecially in the 
reign of his preſent majeſty. They did not expreſs their 
attachment to the sTaT# of the Conſtitution, but to the 
PRINCIPLES afferted at the Revolution ; which are 
equally inimical to the abuſes of the laſt century, and of 
this, It is to theſe principles, Sir, we muſt finally 1 

pea 


{!) See Supplement to Newcaſtle Chron, J an. 5. 1793. 
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peal on the diſcuſſion of every conſtitutional queſtion. 
4 "Theſe principles and not the practice of paſt ages muſt 
; regulaMihe conduct of the preſent. If this maxim be 
| attended to the force of your argument would be little 
increaſed even by the incontrovertible eſtabliſhment of 
| ſome doubtful propoſitions in your reſolutions concern. 

ing Parliaments. Rd: 
In the conſideration of this ſubje&, perſpicuity obli- 
ges me to deviate from the order, which you have ob- 
erved,—to unite in one view, ſubjects, which are ſcat- 
tered through many reſolutions, —and many reſolutions, 
which ultimately tend to the ſame ſubject. As I have 
not diſcovered any one of your arguments very eminently 
conſpicuous for its force. I will give precedence to the 
moſt ſingular. This character is undoubtedly due to 
that, which ranks both the triennial and ſeptennial laws 
among the improvements of a conſtitution, by which 
& the King had a right to continue the fame parlia- 
ment as long as he pleaſed ;** though nothing is more 
® evident, than that the latter was an infringement on the 
triennial act, by which the utmoſt length of parliaments 
had been clearly and poſitively aſcertained. —Nor even 
before the triennial act, was the king's right to an inde- 
finite prolongation of parliament ſo indiſputable, as your 
- confident aſſertions would induce us to believe. Parlia- 
mentary hiſtory indeed, in early ages is much obſcured 
by the omiſſion'of many eſſential circumſtances, of which 
C the future importance was not foreſeen by the ſimplicity 
of ancient hiſtorians. The rudeneſs, too, of thoſe tu- 
multuous times afforded not men an opportunity of de- 
fining their rights, with ſo much accuracy, as hath been 
done, in the comparative tranquility of enlightened ages. 
There remains, however, ſufficient evidence to prove, 
tha: our anceſtors were particularly ſolicitous to procure 
the frequent holding of Parliaments. In the Saxon times, 
this frequency neceſſarily extended to annual Parhaments ; 
for the members of the Wittena Gemot were mayors, or 


officers, who held their offices only one year; at the * 
0 


* 


. 


1 


of which they wer e obliged to diveſt themſelves of all 


wer, and to aſſemble the people for new election. 


And * it was agreed that Parliaments ſhould be held 
twice every year at London, and this continued from 
King Alfred's time, to that of Edward II (m) And, in 
the 36th year of Edward III. a ſtatute was enacted ap- 
pointing 2 Parliament to be holden every year; and re- 
ferring to a ſimilar proviſion made in the 4th year of the 
ſame reign.—I am not ignorant of an objection, ſupported 
by the great authority of Sir W. Blackſtone, that theſe 
laws regarded the holding of Sgſſions of Parliament annu- 
ally, and not the annual election of new Parliaments.— 
But neither authorities, nor arguments, are wanting to 
controvert this opinion. 
In the early periods of our hiſtory when prerogative 
ran high, the great difficulty conſiſted, in obliging the 
ſovereign to convene, a parhament at all. Our anceſ- 
tors, therefore, chiefly directed their efforts to the attain- 
ment of that object. Nor had experience given them 
any cauſe of apprehenſion, that the repreſentative would 
be rendered independent of his conſtituents, by a too 
long continuance in power. For in former times the 
buſineſs of Parliaments being comparatively ſimple, its 
duration was proportionately ſhort ; ſince it was the 
general practice not to prorogue but to diſſolve parliaments, 
as ſoon as they had accompliſhed the purpoſes, for which 
they were convoked. (u 
| To 


In) Horn's Mirror of Juſtice, Ch. 1. C 2. Stat Abr. $09. 1125, v. 3, 5. 13. 
is an inſtance of the great authority of parliameats, in the Saxon 


times, we may quote the words of Alfred, in the introduction to his laws; 


which, he ſays, he had . eſtabliſhed by conſent of his parliament ; for, 
that he durſt not attempt to do it otberwiſe Ser p. 32, 2d edit. Lex 
Parliam. citing Wilkes p. 34. and Lambard p. 26. 

{n) ** The Seſſions of Parliament were ſtill very ſhort ; and many of 


them had only one, and few of them above two or three ſefſions.---* The 


two longeſt parliaments in this period [from 1399, to 1485] were thoſe 
of 8. H. 4. 1407; and 23. H. 6. 1446 ; the former of which ſat, in three 
ſeſſions, 159 days; and the latter, in four ſeſſions, 178 days; but both 
the members and their conſtituents complained of the length of theſe 


parliag 


64 

To this we add, that the writs of ſummons were di. 
rected to the ſheriffs; ordering them to cauſe Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgeſſes to be elected. Now had parlia- 
ments been ſometimes annually reaſſembled, and at other 
times annually renewed, the writs muſt have partaken of 
this difference; they are however, (with a very few ex- 
ceptions) invariably the ſame. The ſubſtitution, of fre. 
quent prorogations for frequent parliaments, was the 
attempt of our moſt tyrannical monarchs to bring parlia- 
ments themſelves into diſuſe. The practice was firſt 
carried to any conſiderable length, under the deſpotiſm 
of the eighth Henry; yet his bold and haughty ſpirit 
dared not to proceed ſo far, as the puſillanimous James 
preſumed at a later period. A caution this to every 
nation, againſt neglecting the firſt inroad on their rights, 
though apparently unimportant. | * 

The people of England, however, beheld not, with 


un- 


parlia ments. Henry's Hif. Great Britain, 8 vo. v. 10, b. 67. 
Concerning the firſt parliament, here mentioned by De Henry, we find 
an obſervation, that we may well ſuppoſe, br the three prorogations, 
that it continued near a year, which was an #mvatinn, in the arcient 
conſtitution, taken notice of by ſeveral hiſtorians,” as a great blot in this. 
reign. Parl. Hit: V. 11; p. 10. hat new annual parliaments, were 
intended by the ſtatutes of the 4 Ed III, and the 36th-of the ſame king, 

is confirmed. from the very parliaments which enacted theſe laws, be 1 
themſelves del ved; the former after having diſpatched a great dea 
of buſineſs iz a /bort time; the later atter a ſeſſion of a month. - Parl. 
Hf, V. I. p. 227.--311.--314+ The ſame authority, in another 
place, obſerves, that ** there is one thing greatly commendable in the 
government of Queen Mary. which was reviving the ancient conflitution of 
ezenual parhaments, And, accordingly, the next year we find, that ano- 
ther was calied to meet at Weſtminſter, on the 2 iſt of October, in the 3d 
year of her reign And that the queen meaned to revive: the an ient 
conſtitution: by annual zew parliaments. is proved, by her maj-{y's dy 
aung this. parliament, on the gth Dec. in the /ame year.-.-- He. III. p. 340 
349. lo theſe we may add the very. reſpectable authority. of Bacon 
(on Government, part. 2. p. 76. edit. 1139) * do eaſily grant,” 
ſa;'s he, that kings have many oceaſions and opportunities to beguile 
their people; yet can they do nothing as kings but what of right they 
ought ; hey may call parliaments but neither as often nor as ſeldom as they 
pleaſe F the ftatute laws, of this rralm might take; place. For this ſentence 
the pu bliſher had the double: honour of bring proſecuted under the teigu 
of Charles. II. outlawed under James II. by Judge Jeffries, and reſtored to 
Nis rights with his country on the acceſſion of William III. 
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with unconcern, the violation of the parliamentary laws: 
it is even difficult to pronounce, whether the averſion of 
our kings from thoſe admirable regulations, or the per- 
ſeverance of the nation in aſſerting them, has been the 
more conſpicuous: for we ſhall find, that whenever 
peaceable times, the pecuniary diſtreſſes of the throne, 
or other favourable circumſtances encouraged them, the 
people were ever attentive to ſecure the frequent return. 
of the repreſentative to his conſtituents. Two examples 
of this have already been adduced, in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. and we find a no leſs unequivocal proof, in 16 
of Charles I.— The triennial bill, which was then enact- 
ed, was indeed afterwards repealed; not from any in- 
convenience attending the frequent calling of parliaments. 
(for no ſuch inconvenience was pretended) but becauſe 
it contained a clauſe, that derogated from the royal pre- 
rogative. (o And the very repealing act, (p) which 
we have here alluded to, declares (in the preamble to its 
third clauſe) that, © by the antient laws, and ſtatutes of 
this realm, made in the reign of king Edward III. parlia- 
ments are to be held very often; and this ſtatute there- 
fore, proceeds to enaQta law of triennial parliaments. — 
The Revolution of 1688, preſented another opportunity, 
which our anceſtors did not negle&, and among the 
© undoubted rights and liberties claimed,. demanded, 
and inſiſted upon*” was © the frequent holding of parlia- 
ments:“ and this was confirmed by the triennial act; of 
which the preamble declares, that by the ancient laws 
and ſtatutes of this kingdom, frequent parliaments ought. 
to be held, and that frequent and new parliaments tend 
very much to the happy union and good agreement of 
the king and people.” — And now, Sir, I ſhould ſuppoſe, 
enough has been ſaid to prove, that you ought to . 


{o) A clauſe empowering the Lord Chancellor to call a parliament, at 
the proper periods, in caſe of the royal negleR : enjoining the houſe of 
peers to perform that duty, in default of the Chancellor: and finally if 
the lords omitted, the people were entitled to proceed to an cleguon ot 

ives, ( 16 C. a. G 1. 


( 16 ) 

been leſs poſitive in your aſſertion, that “ by the conſti. 
tution, as eſtabliſhed at the revolution, and for ſome 
years afterwards, the king had a right to continue the 
ſame parliament as long as he pleaſed.” —On neither 
ſide, however, can definitive eyidence be obtained ; and 
the queſtion, after all, is of little importance: for even 
the aſſociators at the Crown and Anchor will not have 
the preſumption to deny, that the principles of the con. 
ſtitution require parliaments to be frequently holden ; 
and that the conſtiruents ſhould often be at liberty to 
continue, or withdraw their confidence, according to the 
conduct of the repreſentative. And, however, the laws 
enacted on theſe principles, may have been diſregarded 
by monarchs, who wiſhed to become abſolute, and were 
conſcious that their adminiſtration could not bear the 
ſcrutiny of the people, yet their violation of theſe laws, 
can no more invalidate the principles, upon which the 
were eſtabliſhed, than the infringements of Magna Charta 
can deſtroy its authority. Such were the ſentiments 
that guided the revolution patriots : and when the 

uirks of courtiers perverted their meaning, when it was 
ingeniouſly diſcovered, that a ſeſſion of parliament was 
a parliament, and, therefore, that frequent ſeſſions were 
frequent parliaments, the ſame patriots vindicated their 
inſulted rights, by the Triennial Bill. That bill paſſed 
the two houſes of parliament in 1692, but was ſuppreſſed 
by the king's negative; and, therefore, Sir, if “ the 
Triennial Act did not take place till 1694, it was the 
will of the king, and not the will of the nation, which 
prevented it. (q) | The reaſons, Sir, which, in 1715, in- 
duced the repeal of this law, by the Septennial act, will, 
by no means, juſtify your preſent predileQion for 
the latter. When a new family was juſt placed 


upon the throne, when the ſucceſſion was diſputed 
| | "oF 


te I will here place in one view the ſeveral efforts of our anceſtors. at 
the Revolution for the eſtabliſhment of frequent parliaments, by the 
Declaration of rights m 1688,- -The Bill of rights in 1689,---The T1 riennial 
3:11 1692, A ſecond Triennial bill in 169 3,---T he T riennial act in 1694 


* 


Cf. 

by political and religions factions, and when the 
wounds of a civil war were yet green, violent heats 
and animoſities might be expected at elections; but the 
ſame effects cannot be produced at a time, when the 
royal family have ſucceſsfully cultivated the opportuni- 
ties, which near 80 years have afforded, to conciliate the 
affection of their people; when the enmity of papiſts no 
more exiſts even in imagination; and the national ex- 
preſſions of attachment aſcend with one voice to the 
throne.— Vou proceed to ſtate the greater expences oc- 
caſioned by frequent elections; but this is not a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence: if the duration of parliaments be 
contracted, the ardor of a conteſt muſt be proportion- 
ately diminiſhed ; for no man will ſubjeQ himſelf to the 
ſame.trouble, and expence, to become a member of a tri- 
ennial parliament as he would willingly incur for a ſep- 
tennial ſeat. „As the term of the continuance of a par- 
liament is prolonged, ſo the expences will encreaſe with 
it. An annuity for ſeven years deſerves a better con- 
ſideration, than one for three; and thoſe that will give 
money to get into parliament, will give more for ſeven 
than fn three years.“ (r)—The remainder of this extra- 
ordinary reſolution on the preamble to the ſeptennial act, 
is a proof, that your committee have not declined in the 
uſeful art of miſrepreſentation. They ſtate, as the ſen» 
timents of that preamble, that fo frequent diſſolu- 
tions of parliament expoſed the kingdom to the plots, 
and machinations, of foreign enemies, and domeſtic 
factions, and were dangerous to the peace and ſecurity 
of the government.”—Such an account might induce 
any one, who imprudently depended on their authority, 
to ſuppoſe, that the preamble had declared ſuch to be 
the wniver/al conſequences of frequent diſſolutions. But 
the truth is, that it confines the probability of theſe de- 
ſtructive tendencies, to the particular poſture of affairs, 
in the year 1715; for, in alluſion to the Triennial act, 
this preamble ſtates that, * the faid proviſion, if it ſhould 

continue, 


; Lord Chief Juſtice Raymond on the Seprennial Bill. 


(8) 


continue, may probably, at 2% junfurs, when a reſtleſs 


and popiſh faction are deſigning, and endeavouring to 
renew the rebellion within this kingdom, and an inva- 
fion, from abroad, be deſtructive to the peace and ſecu- 
rity of the government.“ (4) —I[t was more particularly 
your duty to give this clauſe its full and genuine force, 
as the Duke of Devonſhire, who moved the bill in the 
upper houſe, and indeed all its ſupporters, in both houſes, | 
principally reſted their arguments on the circumſtances 
which you have omitted. And, indeed, the weight al- 
lowed to this plea, by many independent men, gives us 
reaſon to believe, that the bill would not have paſſed into 
a law, at any other juncture. Why then, was this 
clauſe in particular, the object of your mutilation? Did 
the ſpirit of Toleration render you averſe from inſerting 
what reflected on another lect of chriſtians —No man 
would fee with greater rapture the dawn of that ſpirit 
than myſelf, —But your conduct to your proteſtant breth- 
ren forbids the pleaſing idea. Did you mean to omit 
whatever weakened the inference you ſeem deſirous of 
drawing, in favour of Septennial Parliaments ? or did 
you wiſh to fpare the feelings of our new ally, the holy 
and infallible Roman Pontilt ? 
But we have not yet 2xhauſted this fertile ſubject, as 
I cannot admit that © Triennial and ſeptennial Parliaments 
are equally innovations on the conſtitution, as it was 
eſtabliſhed at the revolution.” For, I think it has been 
ſufficiently proved, that the Conſtitution, at that ara, 
and at every other, requires, that the Repreſentative 
ſhould be frequently returned to the choice of his con- 
ſtituents; and ſurely a Parliament, continued for ſeven 
years, is a greater infringement on this principle, than a 
Parliament which ſits only for three. —But to all objec- 
tions againſt this violation of the Conſtitution, you 
deem it, perhaps, a ſufficient repty, © that moſt of thoſe 
laws which are of the higheſt importance to the liberty 


of the ſubject, and the independence of Parliament (paſſed 


ſince 
(-) See Statutes at Large, 1 G. ſt, 2. e. 38. 


( 49 ) 

ſince the Revolution) have been enacted by Septennial 
Parliaments :*'* you ought, howeyer, to have added, that 
during 78 years of that period, no other Parliament has 
been ſuffered to act; and that in the oppoſite ſcale is 
a dreadful weight of evils ſuperadded or increaſed. But 
theſe form no part of your eſtimate; for it is your opi- 
nion, that © none of the defects and abuſes complained 
of have been introduced ſince the acceſſion of William 
(except the ſeptennial act.)“ 

Are you blind, then, to the immoderate extenſion of 
the Excile Laws, upon which Judge Blackſtone (7) ob- 
ſerves, © the proceedings in caſe ct tranſgreſſion are fo 
ſummary. and ſudden, that a man may be convicted, in 
two days time, in the penalty of many thouſand pounds; 
by two Commiſſioners, or Juſtices of the Peace, to the 
total excluſion ot the trial by Jury, and diſregard of the 
Common Eaw.“ 

Indeed the trial, as he, in another place (a) expreſſes it, 
is by“ Officers, who are all of them appointed and re- 
moveable at the diſcretion of the Crown,“ and whoſe 
* power over the property of the people 1s increaſed to a 
very formidable height.“ The ſame author, after enu- 
merating the articles of exciſe, ſtyles them (v 5 a liſt, 
which no friend to his country would wiſh to ſee farther 
increaſed.” Since the time of Judge Blackſtone, how. 
ever, the patriotiſm of our ſeptennial * has con- 
iderab] enlarged the catalogue. 

Shall we ſay, that defects and abuſes have not been 
introduced ſince the acceſhon of Witham, when every 
ſucceeding. reign has added to the oppreſſive Code of the 
Game Laws; by which (in the words af the reſpectable 
author above cited) (w) “ fifty- times the property is re- 
quired, to enable a man to kill a partridge, as to vote for 
a Knight of the ſhire.” Vet the dreadful lift of our 
Penal Laws has been continuallyincreaſed, for the defence 


of a ſyſtem, which the panegyriſt of the Engliſh Conſti. 
B 2 tution 


{t) 1 Com. 318,-———(#) 4 Com. Mc „i Com. 390. 
er 4 Com. 1 
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tution thus characterizes: («“ From the ſame root 
with the foreſt laws has ſprung a baſtard flip, known by 
the name of the Game Law, now carried to and wanton» 
ing in its higheſt vigour : both founded upon the ſame 
unreaſonable notions. of permanent property in wild crea. 
tures; and both productive of the ſame tyranny to the 
commons: but with this difference, that the foreſt laws 
eſtabliſhed only one mighty-hunter throughout the land, 
the Game Laws have raiſed a little Nimrod in every 
manor,” | 

The ęxtenſion of the Exciſe and Game Laws, with 
nu leſs other ſtatutes, ſince the acceſſion of William, 
have increaſed; to an immoderate height, the ſummary 
powers of the juſtices of the peace, and contributed to 
deprive the fubject of a trial by jury. And © the bur. 
thenſome increaſe of the buſineſs of a juſtice of the peace 
diſcourages many gentlemen of rank and character from 
acting in the commiſſion, (Cy) © this backwardneſs, 
ariſing greatly from this increaſe of ſummary furiſcliction, 
is productive of a third miſchief: which is, that this 
traſt, when flighted by gentlemen, falls of courſe into 
the hands of thoſe who are not ſo, but the mere tools of 
office, And then, the extenſive power of a juſtice of the 
peace, which, even in the hands of men of honor, is 
highly formidable, will be proſtituted to mean and ſcandal. 
ous purpoſes, to the low ends of ſelfiſi ambition, avarice, 
or perſonal reſentment. And, from theſe ill conſequen- 
ces, we may collect the prudent foreſight of our antient 
lawgivers, who ſuffered neither the property nor the 


nion of any one, or two men: and we may, alſo, ob- 
ſerve the neceſſity of not deviating any farther from our 
- antient Conſtitution, by ordaining new penalties to be 
inflicted on ſummary convictions.” Judge Blackſtone's 
advice, however, has not been regarded by our Septen- 
nial Legiſlators, who have ſtill continued to augment 
the buſineſs, and extend this © highly formidable power” 


(x) 4 Com, 416. (5) 4 Com. 282. 


puniſhment of the ſubject to be determined, by the opi- 


of 
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of the juſtices. (z But the moſt enormous abuſe re. 
mains unnoticed. A national debt, that has been ſuf. 
fered to encreaſe to the ſum of 250 millions, and an an- 
nual taxation to the amount of twenty. If there al. 
ways had been a Houfe of Commons, who were the faith- 
ful ſtewards of the intereſts. of their country, the dili. 
ent checks on the @dminifration- of the finances, the con. 
ſtitutionał adviſers of the executive branch of the legiſ- 
lature, the ſteady and uninfluenced friends of the people, 
would the burthens, which the conſtituents of this hauſe are 
nw doomed to endure have been incurred Speech of the 
Right Hon. William Pitt in the Houſe of Commons, 
April 19, 1785.Ca)—Nor need we be ſurpriſed, that the 
intereſts 


{z}) This we mention as an abuſe dangerous: in its general principle, 
without intending the leaſt reflection on the highly teſpectable body of 
Gentlemen, who preſide at the Quarter Seffians in this County. 

a Superadded to the burthen on the people, from the payment of 
theſe additional taxes, we ſhould include in our eftimate, the increaſed 
power of the crown from the receipt of them, Our national debt 
and taxes, [ſee Blackftone, 1 Com. 3356-9. ] have in their natural con- 
ſ-quences thrown ſuch a weight of power into the executive ſcale of go. 
vernment, as we cannot think was intended by our patriot anceſtors ; 
who gloriouſly ſtruggled for the abolition of the then formidable parts of 
the prerogative, and by an unaccountable want of foreſight eſtabliſhed this 
ſyſtem in their ſtead, "The entire collection and mannagement of ſo vaſt 
a revenue, being placed in the hands of the crown, have given riſe to 
ſuch a multirude of new officers created by and removable at the royal 
pleafure, that they have extended the influence of government to every 
corner of the nation.” * * * he whole of this is entirely. new fince the 
reſtoration in 1660 ; and by far the greateſt part fince the revolution in 
1668, And the ſame may be ſaid with regard to the officers, in our nu- 
merous army, and the places which the army has created. But, 
though this profuſion. of offices ſhould have no effect on individuals, there 
is ill another newly acquired branch of power,; and that is, not the in- 
fluence only, but the force of a diſciplined army; paid indeed ultimately 
by the people, but immediately by the crown ; raiſed by the crown, 
otticered by the crown, commanded by the crown.“ „Till this. ad- 
ventitious p*wer of the crown. diminiſh, it will be our ſpecial duty, as 
good ſubject, and good Engliſhmen, to reverence the crown, and yet 
guard againſt corrupt and ſervile influence from thoſe who are intruſted 
with its authority. How much more, then, is it become our duty, 


to guard againſt this corrupt and ſervile influence when, ſince the time, 
| in 


( 22 ) 

intereſts of the nation have been betrayed, when we are 

informed, on the authority of the Duke of Richmond 

and Mr Pitt, that The ſtate of election of members of 

the houſe of commons, hath, in proceſs of time, ſo groſſ. 
ly deviated from its ſimple, and natural principle of 

repreſentation, and equality, that, in ſeveral places, the 

members are returned by the property of one man; 
that the ſmalleſt boroughs ſend as many members as the 

largeſt counties; and that a majority of the repreſenta, 

tives of the whole nation are choſen by a number of 

votes not exceeding 12, 00. - When boroughs, as here 
deſcribed, are the private poſſeſſion of individuals, like 

other goods and chattels, they are bought and ſold : and 
ſeats in parliament, thus rendered venal, neceſſarily be- 
come the property of thoſe, whom the Conſtitution has 
been moſt ſolicitous to preclude from any influence in 
the popular repreſentation. For, born to the moſt ex- 
tenſive poſſeſſions, and educated to ambition, the mot 
obvious purchaſers are the peers of the realm. But this 
natural tendency is, by no adminiſtration, left to'its own 
operation: and, in the preſent, it is more eſpecially no- 
torious, that the beſt recommendation to a peerage has 
been an extenſive property in boroughs (b) A mutual 
attraction thus eſtabliſhed between them, they muſt ſoon 
coaleſce ; and then, the houſe of commons will be an 
aſſembly of deputies from the houſe of lords. We may 
then look for our conſtitution, but ſhall find it only in 
the Hiſtory of paſt times.Cc)—This it is, which makes 
it 


in which Judge Blackſtone wrote, the national debt has received an ad- 
dition of 110 millions; the military eſtabliſhment has been conſidetably 
augmented ; and the immenſe patronage of our Eaſt Indian poſſeſſions 
has been added to the power of the Crown, 

{b) In the laſt ten years, nine peers have been created, who ſend into 
parliament twenty-four members of the Houſe of Commons, 

{c} Undue influence is not, however, monopolized by the lay mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Lords---a right reverend head of the church has 
deen known to exerciſe his eccleſiaſtical influence in unconſtitutional in- 

: | terſerence 
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it the duty of every friend to the conſtitution to exert 
his utmolt efforts, for the attainment of an immediate 
teform. The national declarations, of loyalty to the 
king, and attachment to the conſtitution, form innumer- 
able gaurantees, for the ſafety of the meaſure ; and its 
neceſſity is ſtill farther increaſed, by the commencement 
of a miniſterial war. If an uninfluenced parliament is, 
at any time, more particularly requiſite to protect the 
intereſt of the people, it is in a time of war; and yet, it 
is war, which augments the power of corruption; it is 
war, which multiplies offices of emolument, and places 
of honor; it is war, which increaſes the influence of 
miniſtry, by augmenting the expences of the crown. — 
Your Committee, Sir, will, no doubt, pronounce this 
reaſoning ſeditious, as exciting the people to © take 
cognizance of what is tranſacted by the executive and 
legiſlative powers of the country:“ but it is my opinion, 
that the nation muſt itſelf declare its own ſentiments, 
and claim what is neceſſary to its welfare. For if, from 
the gradual improvement of the Conſtitution, from the 
revolution to the preſent period,“ we are to hope that 
«it will {till continue to be improved,“ we muſt, from 
the ſame rule of experience, conclude, that ſuch im- 
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terference at ele&ions.----Circulatory letter of the Biſhop of St David's 


to the cletgy of his dioceſs: 
Aberguilly, Aug. 24, 1789. 

Sir William Manſel has declared himfelt a candidate to repreſ-nt the 
borough of Carmarthen, in the next parliamenr. I cannot refrain from 
declaring, that he has my anxious and heartieſt wiſhes. Mr Phillipps, 
the preſeht member, has received the thanks of the Diſſenters, for the 
part he took in a late attempt to overthrow our excellent eccleſiaſtical con- 
itution, by the repeal of thoſe wiſe and ſalutaty laws the Corporation 
and Teſt Acts ;---by this it is eaſy to gueſs what part he is likely to take, 
in any future attempt for that purpoſe. I hope, I ſhall not have the mor- 
tiication to find one unge CLERCYMAN in my Dioceſe, who will be fo 
ſalſe to his own character, and hi- duty to the eſtabliſhed church, as to 
give his vote to any man, who has diſcovered ſuch principles. 

I am, Rev. Sir, 
Your afteRionate brother, and faithful ſervant, 
(Signed) SAMUEL ST DAVID's, 
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6 
provements will not be produced by the voluntary efforty 
of miniſtry : for it is notorious that moſt of the im. 
provements, ſpecified in your reſolution, were extorted 
from miniſters, by the ſtrenuous exertions of oppoſition, 
and the perſevering remonſtrances of the people. To 


this, however, an exception, truly honourable to his 


preſent majeſty, is found in the act for ſecuring the inde. 


pendence of the Judges. And I am happy in this oppor. 
tunity of expreſſing my gratitude to“ a ſovereign, who, 


in all thoſe public acts, that have perſonally proceeded 
from kimſell, hath manifeſted the higheſt veneration for 


the free Conſtitution of Britain.“ We muſt, however, 


neither ſuffer the rays of royal virtue to gild over the 
vices of miniſtry, nor look upon the dazzling beauties of 
our Conſtitution, till we become blinded to its defects, 


A 9 REFORMER, 


Durham, 
| March 6, 1793. 


N. B. i the render wiſh to know the ſtrongeſt argument 
For the neceſſity of reform, let him conſult the“ State of the 
Repreſentation of England and Wales publiſhed by 
- The friends of the people aſſociated for the purpoſe of obtain- 
ing a Parliamentary Reform.” —T his plain ftatemenit of fact 
may be had, at the price of One Shilling, of Mr Pennington, 
Bookſeller, Durham, and of the other Bookſellers mentioned in 
the Title P, ages 


FINIS. 


EaRATA. 
In p. 5. I. 11. for manufacturer read manufacture. 
In p- 13, note {mJ ap. fin. for Wilkes read Wilkins: 


Detection confirmed. 


— 


Doha, Feb. d, 1793. 


PL. aſſoctations upon the plan of that which is held at the Crown 


and Anchor have very generally taken place throughout the 
tingdom ; the following letter, addreſſed to its chairman, is 
certainly of general importance: and more eſpecially is it ne- 
ceſſary that it ſhould be peruſed with attention in this county, 
where the views of that afſaciation have been forwarded with 


a zeal and activity altogether unprecedented. That the Society 


e/tablifhed here have really taken the Crown and Anchor Aſſe- 
ciation for their model, and are attuated by the ſame principles, 
is very evident: by reprinting the reſolutions drawn up by 
Mr. f Shag they virtually adopted them: their publications 
bave been ehiefh thoſe ſelected by the gentlemen of the Crown 
and Anchor + they have made the ſame uſe of foreign politics : 
in ſhort, they have generally ſpoken the language, and always 
imitated the conduct of the mother ſociety ; ſo that the animad. 
verſions on the one are clearly applicable to the other. — lt is 
indeed in the natural order of thitigs, that penſioners and place- 
men and their friends, ſhould be imitated by the clergy of our 
eathedrals and their dependafits ; the former of whom cringe 
to the throne for immediate ſub/1ſtence, while the latter ſervilely 


Support it from the hopes of future preferment. 


Fz2zvary 20, 1793» 
Since a few copies of this paper were thrown into circulation the Dur- 


ham Afſ>ciation have explicitly avowed their Approbation ot the proceeds 
ings of the Crown and Anchor Aſſociation, and declared its members entitled 
to the thanks of every friend to the Conſtitution.* It was reſerved to theſe 
defenders of Liberty and Juſtice, to hold out the retailers of anonymous 
accuſarinn as the ones ot National Gratitude and Imitation! | 


* 648 the N ſoluton of the Committee dated Feb. 17, publiſhed Fab. 19, 1793. 


C Eutract from the Morning Chronicle of Jan. 24, 1793.9 


AA 50 |; 
JOHN REEVES, ESQUIRE, 
CHAIRMAN, 

AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE FROM THE 


ASSOCIATION 
AT THE CROWN AND ANCHOR, 


FOR SECURING | 
* LIBERTY AND PROPERTY, 


* 


| GENTLEMEN, 
Feel it incumbent upon me to aſſign to you the reaſons 
which have influenced me to abſent myſelf from the 
Sub- committee of Correſpondence ; and in explanation, of 
my conduct I ſhall briefly recapitulate my motiyes for firſt 
uniting with your Alociation ; as well as my proceedings 
as a member of the enlarged committee. 4 
I had juſt obtained ſecurity. of property to the natives of 
Bengal, Bahar, Benares, by a fixation of Land-tax, and an 
abolition of all internal impoſitions; or, to uſe the words 
of authority—** A new Conſtitution had been announced 10 
many millions of the Aſiatic ſubjectt of Great Britain. —- And 
I was rejoicing in this happy iſſue of my exertions, when 1 
p ruſed your advertiſement, wherein you avowed yourſelves 
to be private men unconnected with any party, or deſcrip- 


i 
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at this moment making abroad ; but moſt ſeriouſiy anxious to pre- 
ſerve the true liberty and unexampled profperity wwe happily en- 


that 


tus of perſons at home ; and taking no concern in the ſtrugglet, 


Joy in this kingdom” My heart immediately informed me 


4K ) 


that I could zealoufly and firmly co-operate in ſuch a eauſe, 
mu with ſucn 1ndependency ; and | accordingly ſubicribed 
1 Name. | IST | 18111 : 
Upon the firſt day that I became a member of the above 
ment.oned committee, when the ſuppreſſion of inflamma- 
tory publications was introduced as our primary object, I 
recommended, as a previous meaſure, the counteraction of 
theſe pamphlets ; and gave the purport of the following ex- 
tract from an act of the aſſembly of Virginia to corroborate 
my argument“ T hat it is lime enough for the rip hiſul pure 
ujes of civil government, for its officers to interfere when prin! 
ales break out into overt acts againſt peace and good order; and 
that TRUTH is great and wull prevail if left to herſelf ; that 
e is the proper antagoni/t to ERKRORH and has nothing to 
rar from the conflict, unleſs by human interpofition diſarmed' of 
ber natural weapons, free argument and debate, Errors ceaſing . 
to be dangerous when it is. permitted freely to contradict them.“ 
he gentlemen of the committee approved of my con- 
duct, and I had the pleaſure to ſee mildneſs the feature of 
our deliberations that day; but ſhortly after this, percei- 
+ W's wich regret. a deviation from your original profeſſion 
fo take no concern in the ſtruggles abrœad -I felt myſelf 
compelled to deliver the following opinion in writing.— - 
« When I had the honour to receive a letter from the 


the politics of other countries, 1 ſhould be happy to _co-cperate for 
f erving liberty and property againſt republicans and levellers 
\ Wy 9wn—l conceived it to be the expreſs intention of 
; the enlarged committee to counteract by cheap publica- 
ö tions the deluſive doctrines of ſeditious libellers. I uſed 
Jie language of moderation the firſt day, and had the ſatiſ- 
ton to be elected, by ſtrangers to me, for one of the 
fub- committee; but, as we have lately introduced animad- 
verſions upon the French, I feel it incumbent upon me to 
 Miilent therefrom.” | | . 
We are looked up to as the germ of other aſſociations; 
and it is not our duty, I truſt, to revive national autipathies, 


A 2 | by * „Which 


ſecretary to this ſociety, I replied—that witbout adverting to 


C4) 


which have ſo long diftr: Qed France and Great Britain, Ca 
The fituation of the old government of France bears no 
analogy to that of Great Britain,. — /e have not a Baſtile 
to deſtroy, e have not a trial by Jury to eſtabliſh,—the 
ore of Great Britain are all, I hope, conſcious of the 
= bleflings of a free government, and are aware how very little 
they have to gain, and how very much to loſe by any revolu. 
tion.” (b IDE, 

If any emiſlaries are attempting to alienate the attach. 
ment of his majeſty's ſubjects in this country, I will cordi. 
ally unite in their detection, and apprehenſion ; but I can. 

no 


ſa This obſervation, both in a moral and political view, is truly excel. 
leu... Bur if it is praper not to ſoment the antipathies of nations, how much 
more is it our duty to put an end to thoſe antipathies which divide a Na. 
tion irfelt ? Whether the Imitators of Mr Reeves's Aſſociation in this 
County have attended to this maxim, may be drawn from their accuſing the 
Diſſenters of being the cauſe of the American War, This was not the op\. 
nion of the late Biſhop of St Afaph —** Who (he aſks in his excellent 
ſpeech on the repeal of the Penal laws againſt the Proteſtant Diſſenters)® who 
ate they that have turned a whole Continent, inhabited by friends and kin- 
dred, into our bittereſt enemies? Yes! they who have ſhorn the ſtrength, and 
cut off the right arm of Britain were all members of the ↄſtuliiſbed Church, al 
arthodax men. Such were the ſentiments of this eloquent, learned, and pious 
Prelate ; but ſo candid an avowal of the truth would ill ſuit the yiews of 
thoſ: Charitable and Talrant Clergy men who take the lead in our preſent 
Aſſociations. £14 


Nothing can be more juſt than this obſervation ; and as there is no 
analogy between the old Government of France, and the Conſtitution of 
this country; fo is there no danger that the moderate Reform, which many 
of our moſt teſpectable ſtateſmen have fong thought neceſſary in England, 
would lead to the anarchy naw prevalent ty, "28g he French had a jet 
tous and powerful tyranny to overthrow in order to effabliſh liberty: Me 
already poſſeſs liberty and have à conſtitution fundamentally excellent, bf 
wot perfect, to improve. No two ſituations can be more unlike ; but 
is the intereſt of many to confound them. The poſſeſſor of Sinecures, 
undeſerved penſions. ſees no evil ſo great as public gconomy : The Pluns 
It and Dignitary declare the Church in danger the moment you hint that 
the overflowing of their incomes might be as well applied to the reliet of tht 
uſ-ful, but harraſſed and neceſſitous curate : and the Borough monger wil 
tell you, that the ſtate would crumble into ruins, were you to distranchiſ 
the rotten Boroughs, All theſe men deteſt Reform, becauſe it would remoit 
20. ſes, by which they profit ; not beeaofe it would ſubvert the Couſtitutios 
wiugh ou the conttaty they Know it would ſtrengthens 
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zot coincide with the gentlemen of this eommittee in een- 
ſuring the conduct of any other government let it be ever 
ſo erroneous; or in accuſing it of trying to ſubvert our 
Conſtitution, as it may complain to our government of 
ſuch attacks, and call upon us for proof.“ 
« moye, therefore, that all our reaſonings, and that 
all our exertions ſhall be directed againſt falſe doctrines, 
and againſt alt feditious words, writings and actions what. 
ſoever and by whomſoever; and that we do not introduce 
the French, unleſs to ſhew that their arguments and meas 


ſure, cannot be applied to us.?“ 
(Signed) . pf 


3 Upon theſe occaſions, I was gratified by ſeeing the com. 
Nx WM mittee eraſe thoſe ns inet iin which they had pre- 
thi WM viouſly reſolved upon, becauſe deliberation ſhewed them 
s the WF to be unfounded, _ | | 
= The moderation of our meaſures, for a few days after 
who WW wards, afforded me the ſincereſt ſatis faction, but I felt equal 
kin. WF ſurpriſe and regret, when the following proceedings took 
r place upon the 11th inſtant.— 

A Committee of correſpondence to be nominated to conſiſt of 
xs of WM five members." | 
eſent * 1/4. This Committee de immediately whatever is ſuggeſted 
by Letters, or prepare for the general Committee. 

4 2dly. To apply to Government to direct the Solicitor of the 
Treaſury to attend to the ſuggeſtions of this Society this is to be 
done by the chairman with the Attorney General. 

Having been preſent when anonymous Letters were re- 
ecived, darkly accuſing ſome of the firſt characters in this 
Kingdom. and even his majeſty's offteers, which when con- 
veyed to Government muſt neceffarily excite alarm and diſ- 
truſt, and confidering that individuals, however innocent, 
had no means of refuting clandeſtine calumnies, I propo- 
ſed— that the Committee of five be directed to burn all 
anonymous Letters accuſing individuals“ but this pro- 


polition was ſuppreſſed by carrying the previous queſtion 
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againſt it. c A I deemed, myſelf reſponſible for my 
conduct to the aſſociation at large, I requeſted the Preſi. 
dent to record the above proceedings, but he refuſed, — 
next ſtated to the Committee that—** /ince every motion and 
every voting formed part of our proceedings, I hoped the fore. 
going would be entered ;* but it being put to the vote, it 
was negatived. oft | 
In this predicament I am neceſſitated to enumerate theſe. 


. r in this letter, that reference may be had to it, 


ould any one attribute inconſiſtency to me, or charge me 
with a dereliction of principle. I am ſincerly attached to 
my Soyereign and the conſtitution of this Government; 
and am ready to aſſiſt in bringing any traitor to puniſh. 


ment; but I ſhould condemn myſelf as a falſe friend to all, 


if I acted in any meaſure which tended, in my opinion, to 
fruſtrate the intention of its promoters and to alienate pub. 
CET OT n 
I have aſked myſelf, . whether I ſhould do unto others at 
evould they ſhould do unto me,“ by admitting and peruſing 
anonymous letters? whether confidence, that band of hat- 
ern & 48% þ mony. 
e) Mr Fox has juftly expreſſed his aſtoniſhment, that a body of men, call» 
ing themſelves Gentlemen, ſhould receive anozymone Jetters, conveying accue_ 
- fations againſt the moſt teſpectable characters; and that without knowing 
from whence the'accuſation came, or 8 the perſons accuſed of what 
has be-n alledged againſt them, they ſhould ſpread the calumny, and eyen 
lay it before his majeſty's minifters, 8 5 | 
© What was thete in the proceedings of the Star Chamber more oppteſſ ve f 
What i> there in the Inquiſition more dereſtable ? | | 
lo the principle ot this application miniſters have not been inatten4 


tive; as they have already appointed * in many provincial towns. Ja 
Newcaftle, Meſſrs Clavton and Walters have been (after Mr M. Pearſon had 


_ refuſed the appointment) choſen by the Solicitor of the Treaſary, 


It is not to be doubted that theſe agents will be ſufficiently active; as 
they are not only directed to procure information againſt individuals; but 
to have the job as attorneys in conducting the conſequent proſecutions. , |, 

Will it be faid, that theſe men are anſwerable for an abuſe of their power? 
No! their. office is unknow to the Britiſh Conſtitution; and therefore, 
the reſponſibility ot miniſters does not affect bm. Will it be alledged, 
that damages may be recovered, on evidence of an ungrounded profec 1tion ? 


No! I bey proſecute in the name of the King, who is excapitd 


tom the payment of damages, 
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mony in fociety, muſt not be broken by ſuch” s meafure? 
whether ſuſpicion has not cauſed horrid aſſaſſinations anti 
convulſions ? whether any kind of inquiſitorial body does 
not irritate to commoitons ! In ſhort, my conſcience has 
admoniſhed me, that my love of my country, and my de- 
ire of its tranquillity all prohibit concealment. 

It will be. urged, that it is not neceſſary to- act upon the 
information of nameleſs writers—why then, I aſk, ſhall we 
wound our minds wich baneful impreſſions by peruſing 
theſe letters? And why ler men be ſunk in our eſtimation 
whom we might otherwiſe admire? The accuſed, and the 
perſon receiving the accuſation * both injured by an an- 
noaymous letter, if any impreſſton is made by it: every 
tribunal in this country requires the impreacher to con- 
front the perſon arraigned, without which we could not 
boaſt that we lived“ rara temporum felicitate, ubi licet ſen. 
tire quod velis & dicere quod ſentias d )—but why do I ex- 
patiate on this head, I truſt that you cannot but approve 
the principle which determines me to abſent myſelf, how- 
ever falſely delicate you may confider this determination. 
I will chearfully attend the enlarged Committee, whenever 
ſummoned : and permit me to add, that if any treaſonable 
plots exiſt to my knowledge, which require peculiar efforts, 
| ſhould never withdraw myſelf from my ſituation, however 

| irkſome, 


{d) Suth is the honourable praiſe beſtowed by the Roman Hiſtorian on 
the reign of Trajan! Such hitherto has been the diſtinguiſhing feature of 
this Government; under which for ſo the ſentence has been rendered) 
" every man might think without awe, and ſpeak without danger.” How 
long miniſters intend us to *njoy that privilege, I ſhall not attempt to di- 
mne; but as they are now ſo unuſually buſied in proſecutions for libels, I 
vould recommed to their ſerious conſide ation the opinion of Mr Locke, that 
1 harm can ariſe to a good Government from a Spirit of Enquiry ; becauſe 
it leads to diſcuſſion, which muſt alway s ſerve a good cauſe- · hut our mini- 
len, and their dependant affociators, wrapt up in the contemplation of their 


dan ſublime talents, look down, no deubt with contempt on the puny ge- 
ur of Locks, N ; 7 puny get 


78) = 

Arklome, dangeroul, or even opprobrions, wherein t coul 
de of the leaſt ſervice to my Country: pal 

I remain, Gentlemen, 

Your.moſt obedient humble Servant, 

 THOMAS,LAW*1 

Detember 17. | ; 1. al 

Ne. 16, n an 4% 
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VN. . Further REMARKS on the | Reinking if 12 f tink 
"$1/ttee: of the Durham County and City Aſſociation dated 1 
1160, 1793, will oe Fubliſned | in a 1 2 1 
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